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Just published. 
SUE, or WOUNDED in SPORT. By E. 


Vincent Briton, Author of ‘‘ Amyot Brough.” Price 1s; or in cloth, 1s 6d. 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Briton. 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 53, cloth. 
“4 beautiful historical novel.’”’—Academy. 
ust published. 


The TOWER on the CLIFF: a Legend. 


By Emma MarsHaLL, With Illustrations, price 1s; or in cloth, 1s 6d. 


UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale. By Emma 


MarsuaLt. With Illustrations, cloth, price 5s. 


By the Same Author. 
CONSTANTIA CAREW. 52. BENVENUTA. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES, | Mrs. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 5s, 
The ROCHEMONTS. 5s. (5s. | DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS, 5s. 


Lady ALICE. 5s. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
LIFS’S AFTERMATH. 5s. JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
A LILY among THORNS. 5s. 
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HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. Mrs. MAINWARING'S JOURNAL. 5s. 
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5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
OHRISTABEL KINGSOOTE,. 5s. EDWARD’S WIFE. 5s. 
The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
In COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 
In the EAST COUNTRY. 5s. The MISTRESS of TAYN COURT. 5s, 


Just published. 


AUSTRALIA, or ENGLAND in the SOUTH. 


By Grorar SUTHERLAND, M.A., of Melbourne University, With 27 Illus- 
trations, price.ls; or 1s 6d, cloth. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story of 


the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. J.Cuurcu. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 
“ An excellent book for boys.”—Guardian, 


The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a 


Tale of the Two Roses. By Professor A.J. Cuurcn. With Coloured Illus- 
trations, price 5s. 





By the Same Author. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s, 
STORIES from HOMER, 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. is. 
STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS, 5s. 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN, 3s 6d, 


HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6d. 
BORDER LANCES. By the Author of 


“ Belt and Spur.’” With Coloured Mlustrations, price 5s. 
" Agift-book for boys. Illustrated very amusingly and well.’’—Saturduy Review. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from 


ba a By the Author of “‘ Belt and Spur.”” With Coloured Illustrations, 
price 5s. 
By the Same Author. 
BELT and SPUR. Stories of the Knights of Old. 5s, 
The CITY in the SEA. Stories of the Old Venetians. 5s. 


CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale Illustrative of 


the Daily Service of the Prayer-book. By Mrs, Cargy Brock, Author of 
“ Bunday Echoes in Week-day Hours,” 5s. 
By the Same Author. 
CHILDREN at HOME. 13th Thousand, 5s. 
WORKING and WAITING, 13th Thousand, 5s, 
MARGARET’S SECBET. 14th Thousand, 5s. 
The RECTORY and the MANOR. 9th Thousand, 5s, 
HOME MEMORIES. 11th Thousand, 5a. 
CHARITY HELSTONE. 8th Thousand, 5s, 
CHANGES and CHANCES, 4th Thousand, 5s. 
The VIOLETS of MONTMARTRE, 3rd Thousand, 5s. 
MICHELINE. 3rd Thousand, 5s. 
MY FATHER’S HAND. 9th Thousand, 2s. 
Dame WYNTON. 10th Thousand, 3s 6d. 
ALMOST PERSUADED. 9th Thousand, ls. 
MARGARET MULLER. 3rd Thousand, 1s 6d, 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS : 


a Series of Illustrative Tales. By Mrs, Carry Brock. 8 vols., 5s each, 
1. The COLLECTS. 50th Thousand. 
2. The CHURCH CATECHISM. 29th Thousand. 
3. The JOURNEY of the ISRAELITES. 18th Thousand. 
4. SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 14th Thousand. 
5. EPISTLES and GOSPELS. 12th Thousand. 
6. The PARABLES, 12th Thousand, 
7. The MIRACLES. 9th Thousand. 
8, The EXAMPLES of CHRIST, 7th Thousand. 


With Portrait, price 5s, cloth. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NAPOLEON the 


FIRST. By Professor SEELEY. 


“ The short history consists of two parts, the first containing a short sketch of 
Napoleon’s career, compressed within the shortest possible limits. The design 
has been carried out with that singular mastery of a peculiar kind which all 
Professor Seeley’s historical work seems to us to exhibit. The outline presented 
is wonderfully sharp cut and clear ; the turning-points of the history are brought 
out into the greatest prominence; the causes at work are most accurately in- 
dicated. The other part of the volume, almost one-third, is occupied by an essiy 
on Napoleon, which is entirely new. It is designed to correspond with the history 
to which it is appended, and makes use of no materials but such as are furnished 
by the history. Within the limits which the author has thus set himself, the 
essay seoms to us one of singular force and brilliancy.”—Guardian. 


The KING and the COMMONWEALTH. 


A History of the Great Rebellion. By B. Meniton Corpery and J. SurTEEs 
Puitpotts, M.A., Head Master of Bedford School. Third Thousand, crown 
8vo, Maps and Plans, price 5s, cloth. 
**A more dramatic and life-like picture of the stirring times of Charles I. and 
Cromwell has not hitherto been written.” —Standard, 


ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. Epwry A. Aszsott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School, and J. R. Seevey, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Fifteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 43 6d, cloth. 








SEELEY’S CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Conducted by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Latin at Univer-ity 
College, London. 


In the press. 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. By F. C. 


Horton, M.A. 
Just published. 


PRIORA LATINA. A First Latin Book. 
By W. Mopurn, M.A. Price 1s, cloth. 
“This book has the merit of being small and good, and further, of costing only 
ashilling. It has evidently been very carefully prepared.””—Spectator. 
** A very useful book, and much needed.’’—School Board Chronicle. 


The STORIES of the ILIAD and the 


sm a Classical Reading Book. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. 
rice ls. 

*,* The object of the book is to help ye scholars just set to work on Homer 
or Virgil, by giving them a general and interesting account of the book which 
they are beginning to read; and to give to those who may not have the 
opportunity of reading even a part of the original, some glimpse of two of the 
greatest poems in the world. 


Volumes previously published : — 


OVID.—ELEGIAC VERSE. 8d. | FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY. 1s 61, 
OVID.—METAMORPHOSES, 8d. XENOPHO 





CSAR.—SELECTIONS. . 

CICERO.—SELECT PASSAGES. 10d. 

LIVY.—SELECT PASSAGES. &d. 

PHZDRUS.—SELECT FABLES. 8d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. — SELECT 
LIVES. 8d. 

A LATIN DELECTUS. 8d. 

EASY LATIN READING BOOK. &d. 

A LATIN EXEROISE BOOK. Pt.I. 8d. 

ALATIN EXERCISE BOOK. Part II. 


8d. 

LATIN PROSE through ENGLISH 
IDIOM. 28 6d. 

FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. 1s. 


The Spectator says :—" We believe 


N..-ANABASIS. Bk.IV. 1s. 
MILTON.—COMUS, &. 8d. 

MILTON.—SAMSON AGONISTES. Is. 
COWPER.—TWO BOOKS of the TASK. 


8d. 
a=. —The TRAVELLER, 
ENGLISH VERSE for REPETITION. 


‘artI. 1s. 

ENGLISH VERSE for REPETITION. 
Part II. 1s. 

LITERARY SELECTIONS for PRAC. 
TICE in SPELLING. 1s. 

ALGEBRA. ls. 

EUCLID. 1s. 

FRENCH VERSE. Is 6d 





FRENCH GRAMMAR. 1s 6d. 
that the publication of this series, 


especially of the English part, will prove a great gain to the literary education of 


the country. 





AMONG theSTARS; or, Wonderful Things 


in the Sky, Astronomy for Children. By A, GiBERNE, With Illustrations, 
By the Same Author. 


price 5s, 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: 


a@ Book on 


Astronomy for Beginners, With Coloured Illustrations, Eleventh Thousand, 


5s, cloth. 


The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Geology 


for Beginners. With Illustrations, Third Thousand, price 5s, cloth. 





London : SEELEY and CO., Essex 





Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 
Selected, 


TILLOTSON’S SERMONS. 


Edited, and Annotated by the Rev. G. W. Wanpon, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON: with some 


Notices of his Times and Contemporaries. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD. Post 


vo, 93. ; 
«A volume which from first to last does not include one dull page.”—Literary 
World. 


OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By Mrs. 


Frances Exuiort, Author of ‘*The Dairy of an Idle Woman in Sicily.” 
Royal 8vo, with 20 whole-page Illustrations. 


An IRON-BOUND CITY. By J. A. 0’Shea, 


Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“ A most entertaining book.’’—World. 


The LETTERS of GEORGE SAND. 3 vols., 


36s. 
* Any reader who ha; once felt the fascination of this wonderful woman will 
find it hard to leave off reading her letters.’’—Daily News. 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE of COMMONS. 


By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 
“Recalls vividly the eventful scenes of the late memorable Parliament. To 
the historian of the future such volumes will be invaluable.”’—Graphic, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A PRINCESS of JUTEDOM. By Charles 





Gipson. 3 vols. [Next week. 
ATLA: a Story of the Lost Island. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [Next week. 


The CHILCOTES. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. 


** Without a catastrophe, the fracture of a single human heart, or the ruin, 
moral or physical, of avy individual life, Mr. Leslie Keith contrives to interest us 
throughout the three volume:.’’—Daily Tele graph. 


ALUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F.C. Philips, 


Author of “‘ As in a Looking-glass.”’ 3 vols. 
“Thoroughly interesting...... lt isexceptionally well written...... Life and charac. 
ter in modern society are sketched by him with a firm and accurate hand,’’—Globe, 


DOUBLE CUNNING. ByG. Manville Fenn. 


Crown 870, 6s. ; 
** More exciting than anything of the kind that has been produced since ‘ The 
Woman in White.’”—Morning Post. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author 
f ‘* Phyllis.’ 3 vols. 
wa Decidedly ‘the diy she has yet produced...... The subsidiary characters 
are capital, and the book has grace, pathos, and humour.’’—Academy. 


IN A SILVER SEA. _ By B. L. Farjeon. 


3 vols. 
**A veritable gem of narration, wrought with power and delicacy.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


A REIGNING FAVOURITE. By Annie 


Tuomas (Mrs, Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 
*'The novel is interesting and amusing from any point of view.” —Graphie, 


NEW NOVELS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Each in One Volume. 


SNOWBOUND at EAGLE’S. By Bret Harte. 2s 6d. 
AS in a LOOKING-GLASS. By the Author of “A Lucky 


oung Woman.” 6s. 


Y 
The SACRED NUGGET. By B.L. Farjeon. 6s. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By B.L. Farjeon. 6s. 
HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By B. L Farjeon. 6s. 
GRIF. By B. L. Farjeon. 2s. 
THAT VILLAIN ROMEO. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 6s. 
COWARD and COQUETTE. By the Author of “Mrs. 


Perey Howard.” 6s, 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester. 6s. 
The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. By Mabel 


Cours. 6s. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B.M. Croker. 6s. 
COMEDIES from a COUNTRY SIDE. By W. Outram 


TRISTRAM. 7s 6d, 


PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Croker. 6s. 

The NEW RIVER. By Edward Fitzgibbon. 4s 6d. 
DAVID BROOME. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly. 5s. 
AMAIDEN ALLFORLORN. By the Author of“ Phyllis.” 


33 6d. 
FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 3s 6d. 
HONEST DAVIE. By Frank Barrett. 2s. 
UNDER ST. PAUL'S. By Richard Dowling, 2s, 
The DUKE’S SWEATHEART, By Richard Dowling, 2s, 
The OUTLAW of ICELAND. By Victor Hugo, 2s, 
A PRINCE of DARKNESS, By the Author of “The 


House on the Marsh,”’ &c. 1s, 


MOLKA (“Christmas Angel”). By B. L. Farjeon, 1s, 
OLIVER’S BRIDE: a Modern Story. By Mrs, Oliphant, 


Is, 
The DARK HOUSE, By George Manville Fenn, New 


and Enlarged Edition. 1s, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





——____ 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOoKg. 
POCKET EDITION 4 yore “VANITY 


NOTICE.—VOLUME I. of a POCKET EDITION in 
Two Volumes, of ““VANITY FAIR,” by W + 
THACKERAY, is NOW READY. Price 1s 6d in half 
cloth, cut or wncut edges; or 18 in paper cover. VOLUME IL. 
will be ready on May 26th. 


oar ‘CORNHILL’ is the most interesting of English Magazines.” —Vayry 
‘AI 


R. 
“The magazine reader will find no better investment for his six; Pad 

MALL GAZETTE. f ‘ a ee 
‘The ‘ CORNHILL’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny m i 

deservedly so.”’—ScorrisH REVIEW. v re 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY con. 
tains, in addition to several Articles by popular Writers, and 
Chapters 49 to 52 of “Court Royal,’ by the Author of “ John 
Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c., illustrated by George du Maurier, the 
Commencement of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled ‘* JESS,” 
by H. RIDER HAGGARD, AUTHOR of “KING 
SOLOMON’S MINES,” &c. 

NOW READY at all BOOKSELLERS’ and NEWSAGENTS’, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


IMPORTANT NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK, 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
FIRST SERIES, foap. 8vo, 242 pp., 62 Illustrations, cloth, 1s 6d. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
LIFE ; 


BEING READING BOOKS for SCHOOL and HOME, 
Designed to Train the Young to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence through 
Observation of the Facts of the World’s Industry and Skill. 

*,* The “Suggestive Lessons’’ will be completed in Four Series, to be published 
at short intervals, and will be profusely illustrated with Woodcuts specially drawn 
and engraved by Mr. T. Sulman. The First, Second, and Third Series, each 1s 6d; 
the Fourth’ Series, 2s, : 





CONTENTS OF THE FOUR SERIES. 

First Series: Tur Foon We Ear. 

Second Series: Tue Crorues WE WrEAR—THE Hovses We 
Buitp—THE Rooms WE FornNisH. 

Third Series: Tne Fuert We Burn—Tue Merats We Smuert— 
THE Forests WE CLEAR. 

Fourth Series: Tur Cittes We Founp—Tur Goons Wr Carry— 
THE SPEECH WE UTTER—THE Booxs We Keap—TuHE Trivumpus WE Awalt. 

N.B.—The Publishers will be happy to forward, post free on application, an 
illustrated Prospectus of the “ Suggestive Lessons in Practical Life ;’’ or they will 


be glad to send a Specimen Volume to any Manager or Teacher desirous of intro 
ducing the Work into his School, 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 

PORTIA; or, By Passions Rocked. By the Author of 
“ Phyllis,” “‘ Mrs. Geotfrey,” ‘* Molly Bawn,” &, Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s, (Ready. 

NO NEW THING. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle 
de Mersac,” ‘‘ Matrimony,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 

[In June. 

RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Curistic Murray, Author of 
“* Joseph’s Coat,’’ “ Coals of Fire,” &c. Feap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 

[In July. 

GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. By the 
Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” ** Airy Fairy Lilian,’’ &c. Feap. 
&vo, bourds, pictorial cover, 23. [In August. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author of “ Molly 
Bawn,” ‘Airy Fairy Lilian,’’ “ Rossmoyne,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, 
pictorial cover, 2s. ‘Tn September. 


*,* Of the above 2s Volumes, the following can also be had in feap 8vo, limp 
cloth, price 2s 6d each :— 
“PORTIA,” “GREEN PLEASURE and GREY 
GRIEF,” ‘‘BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS.” 


THREE NEW NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “John 
Herring,’’ “ Mehalah,” &ec. 
Will be ready on Monday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By 


Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘'A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c, 
On June Ist, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 
Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘“‘ By Proxy,’ ‘‘ The Canon’s Ward,” &*. 


Will be ready Monday next. 
In TWO VOLUMES, comprising 1,864 pages, royal 8vo, price 32s, bound in cloth; 
or, in half-morocco, marble edges, 42s, 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY. By 
various British Hospital Surgeons. Edited by CHRISTOPHER HFATH, 
F.R.9.8., Holme Professor of Clinica! Surgery in University College, London ; 
Surgeon to University College Hospital; Member of the Council and Court 
of Examiners of the Koyal College of Surgeons of England. 

*,* Prospectuses giving the contributions of each writer, and full particulars of 
the scone and object of the Dictionary, will be sent post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BOOKS. 


————~>———_ 
THE LIFE OF LONGFELLOW.* 


Every popular writer has a biography in these days, and this 
tribute to his fame was not likely to be omitted in the case of 
Longfellow. That the story of his life would he told, he seems 
to have anticipated. Writing in his Journal, he says:—* How 
brief this chronicle is, even of my outward life. And of my 
ipner life nota word. If one were only sure that one’s journal 
would never be seen by any one, and never get into print, how 
different the case would be! But death picks the locks of all 
portfolios, and throws the contents into the streets for the 
publie to scramble after.” The remark is true generally, and 
applies with so much pertinence to the poet’s own biography, 
that it may be regarded as prophetic. From a somewhat barren 
diary, written as an aid to memory, Mr. Samuel Longfellow has 
made extracts on so large a scale, that whole pages are inserted 
which contain a bushel of chaff to a grain of wheat. That the 
daily incidents of life, making up the common round, may be 
important’ to the writer, while comparatively valueless to the 
reader, does not seem to have occurred to the biographer. The 
result is that the narrative is too long. No doubt it is true, as 
the writer says, that the quiet life of a-man of letters can be 
best painted by a multitude of minute touches; but then, every 
touch, however slight, should add something to the fidelity of 
the portrait. And we disagree altogether with the old-fashioned 
apology—familiar enough in the biographies of the last century 
—that “the life of a man of letters must needs be unexciting 
and uneventful in the eyes of men of activities and affairs.” On 
the contrary, the most attractive, and in some respects the most 
eventful, biographies in the language—the Lives of Johnson, 
Scott, Macaulay, and Carlyle, for example—relate the story of 
men whose reputation is due to literature. ‘‘ Peace has her 
victories,” and the achievements of great authors—what they 
thonght and what they said, how they bore the burden of 
life, how they suffered, failed, or conquered—create an interest 
not easily to be surpassed. 

Longfellow was not a great author, but much of his work is 
beautiful, and all of it sincere; and there are ample reasons 
why the biography of a man whose writings have circulated 
so widely, and whose life brought him affection, reverence, and 
troops of friends, should receive a hearty welcome from the 
public. Nature did much for this genial poet, and circumstances 
were also favourable to the development of his genius. He had 
no struggle with poverty to undergo, and none of the difficulties 
as to a profession which beset most young men of culture. He 
began life early, and was able from the outset to cultivate 
his special tastes. He was in his nineteenth year when his 
College sent him to Europe for three years to study modern 
languages, in order that he might take a Professorship at the 
end of that period. So the youthful poet, whose love of travel 
was one of the strongest passions of his life, had leisure to 
indulge his rambling propensities, and apart from his acquire- 
ment of languages, to gain the very food he most needed for his 
poetical culture. At the same time, he kept the chief end of this 
foreign tour steadily in view, and after two years and a half was 
able to write to his father :— 

_ “I know you cannot be dissatisfied with the progress I have made 
m my studies. I speak honestly, not boastingly. With the French 
and Spanish languages I am familiarly conversant, so as to speak 
them correctly and write them with as much ease and fluency as I do 
the Eoglish. The Portuguese I read without difficulty. And with 
regard to my proficiency in the Italian, I have only to say that all at 
the hotel where I lodge took me for an Italian until I told them I was 
an American,” 

German he found at first “ beyond measure difficult, not to read, 
but to write;” but it is scarcely necessary to say that the diffi- 
culty was mastered, and that Longfellow became an accom- 
plished German scholar. His most enthusiastic hours were 
spent in Spain, and in a few days passed at Granada he 
lived “almost a century.” On the contrary, Italy created no 
strong emotion. “I feel no excitement,” he writes; “ nothing 
of that romantic feeling which everybody else has, or pretends 








Pe Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with Extracts from his Journal and 
euk oat Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, 
» an 0. 





to have. The fact is, I am homesick for Spain. I want to go 
back there again. The recollection of it completely ruins Italy 
forme. Next to going home, let me goto Spain.” But though 
Longfellow was thrice in Europe in after-years, he never revisited 
the Peninsula, being “unwilling to break the spell of that early 
time.” At twenty-two, the Professor of Modern Languages began 
his labours at Bowdoin College, and became at once extremely 
popular. “A better teacher, a more sympathetic friend, never 
addressed a class of young men,” was the verdict of one of the 
students. No man probably ever entered an the literary career 
with brighter hopes, or met with fewer vicissitudes in an 
arduous profession. In 1821 he married Mary Storer Potter 
who is described as alike lovely in person and in character. A 
few happy years passed, and then Longfellow was appointed to 
a similar Professorship in the more distinguished University of 
Harvard. It was agreed that before entering on the duties of 
the office, he should spend some time in Germany, Denmark, 
and Sweden. The journey was destined to be a sad one, for at 
Amsterdam his wife fell ill, and ultimately died in Holland. 
She is commemorated in the “ Footsteps of Angels ” as,— 
“The being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven.” 
With this sorrow at his heart, Longfellow went to Heidelburg, 
and what he felt and saw is described, in a half-poetical, half- 
realistic form, in the dreamy pages of Hyperion. He writes 
to his father of being overwhelmed with increasing sorrow; but 
he did not allow his grief to conquer him, and, like Paul 
Flemming, buried himself in books. Like Flemming, too, whose 
character reflects his own experiences, the young widower visited 
Switzerland, and at Thun met Mr. Appleton, of Boston, whose 
daughter, seen then for the first time, six years later became 
his second wife; and it was her presence probably which called 
forth the following record in his diary :— 

‘A day of trae and quiet enjoyment, travelling from Thun to 
Entelbuch, on our way to Lucerne. The time glided too swiftly 
away. We read the ‘ Genevieve’ of Coleridge, and the ‘ Christabel,’ 
and many scraps of song and little German ballads of Uhland, simple 
and strange. At noon we stopped at Langnau, and walked into the 
fields, and sat down by a stream of pure water that turned a mill ; 
and a little girl came out of the mill and brought us cherries; and 
the shadow of the trees was pleasant, and my soul was filled with 
peace and gladness.” 

Once more in the United States, Longfellow settled at Cam- 
bridge, and it was not long before he gathered to his heart many 
of the choicest spirits of the country. To know the Professor 
was to love him; and possibly it was a warm affection for the 
man which led some great writers and critics to estimate the 
poet’s verse too highly. Craigie House, where the greater part 
of Longfellow’s life was spent, is as well known as Greta Hail 
or Rydal Mount, or perhaps better known than either, for it was 
once the residence of Washington. Few men of letters have 
had a more cheerful home, and there, after long silence, Long- 
fellow began once more to write poetry. One of the poems 
belonging to this period was the “ Psalm of Life,” which seems 
to have attracted great attention. “It was copied far and wide. 
Young men read it with delight ; their hearts were stirred by it 
as by a bugle summons. It roused them to high resolve, and 
wakened them to a new sense of the meaning and worth of 
life.’ And we are told of a student, a class-mate of Mr. 
Sumner, who was saved from suicide by reading this poem, 
and of a Frenchman who said, after translating the ‘‘ Psalm,”— 
‘“‘T am a new man; I feel that my mind is saved, and that faith 
and hope have taken the place of despair. I owe it all to 
Longfellow.” The biographer justly adds that the moral 
influence of the verses is apart from the question of their merit 
as poetry. Not long after this, Hyperion was published, and 
looking through the Journal of the same period, it is curious 
to note passages in the daily entries identical with the tone of 
that romance. Here, for instance, is a moonlight sketch in 
October :— 


“The river in the meadow in front of my house spreads out into a 
silver lake, and the black shadows lie upon the grass like engravings 
in a book. Autumn has written his rubric on the illuminated leaves. 
The wind tnrns them over, and chants like a friar.” 

And here is another equally characteristic passage :— 

“Tt is raining, raining with a soft and pleasant sound. I cannot 
read, I cannot write,—but dream only. The visits of many pleasant 
thoughts, the coming and going of strange and foreign fantasies, 
have left my mind ajar, and it swings to and fro in the wind of 
various opinions.” 





A wholesomer, happier nature than Longfellow’s has rarely 
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existed, and seldom has a poet led a life more harmonious. The 
following retrospect from his pen of 1845 might have been 
taken of many years equally joyful and serene :— 


“So closes the year 1845. Peace to his ashes! Peace to the 
embers of burnt-ont things; fears, anxieties, doubts, all gone! I 
see them now as a thin, blue smoke hanging in the bright heaven of 
the past year, vanishing away into utter nothingness. Not many 
hopes deceived, not many illusions scattered, not many anticipations 
disappointed; but love fulfilled, the heart comforted, the soul 


enriched with affection !” 


Among the more interesting passages of the Journal are the 
sketches of men, known and unknown, and the comments passed 
on books. Hawthorne, in the early days of their acquaint- 
ance, is described as “a strange owl, a very peculiar individual, 
with a dash of originality about him very pleasant to behold.” 
A certain American novelist, Ingraham by name, dedicates a 
tale to Longfellow without permission, and the poet writes :— 
‘“‘He is tremendous, really tremendous. I think he may say 
that he writes the worst novels ever written by anybody.” 
Emerson is one of the finest lecturers he ever heard, “ with 
magnificent passages of true prose-poetry. But it is all 
dreamery after all.” And here is a sketch of Prescott in his 
palmiest days :— 

“This morning, as I was sitting at breakfast, a gentleman on 
horseback sent up word that I should come down to him. It was 
Prescott, author of Ferdinand and Isabella. He is an early riser, and 
rides about the country. There on his horse sat the great author. 
He is one of the best fellows in the world, and much my friend ; 
handsome, gay, and forty; a great diner-out ; gentle, companionable, 
and modest; quite astonished to find himself so famous.” 

While glancing through the diary and letters, we read of a 
visit to England, when an agreeable fortnight was spent with 
Dickens, whose “ whole household is a delightful one,” and at 
his house Longfellow meets Thomas Campbell, who is described 
as small and shrunken, “ nipped by unkindly age,” and wearing 
a “foxy wig.” At Bath he dined with Savage Landor, “a 
rather ferocious critic.” Later on, however, he enrolls himself 
among his admirers, and finds “great charm in his well- 
rounded, ponderous periods.” Short criticisms of books abound. 
Vanity Fair is styled “a clever, cutting, amusing, disagreeable 
book, showing too much of the coarse lining of London life ;” 
and Clough’s Bothie is “ witty, natural, and poetical in a high 
degree.” Of Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, he writes :— 
‘““ What a magnificent breadth and sweep of style in the elevated 
passages! It is Jeremy Taylor come back again to preach to 
us.” Bulwer’s style in The Caatons produces on him “the 
effect of a flashy waistcoat festooned with gold chains ;” while 
Disraeli’s Contarini Fleming “is full of life; a fresh young 
vigour of style that bears one on like a steed;” and elsewhere 
he writes with a sensuousness which reminds us of Gray’s 
passion for Marivaux:—“I think it exquisite to read good 
novels in bed, with wax-lights in silver candlesticks,—Disraeli’s 
Vivian Grey, for example.” 


Longfellow’s first volume of poems, The Voices of the Night, 
was published in the same year as Hyperion, and won no small 
praise, notably from Hawthorne, who said that the poems grew 
upon him at every reperusal:—‘ Nothing equal to some of 
them was ever written in this world,—this Western world I 
mean; and it would not hurt my conscience much to include 
the other hemisphere.” From England came a message from 
Rogers, saying he could not express the delight with which he 
had read Longfellow’s poetry, adding, “ Very tew things, if any, 
have ever thrilled me so much.” Praise like this came to 
him thus early in his poetical career, and followed him 
throughout the length of it. It is about thirty years since the 
Harrow boys decided that Longfellow was the greatest poet of 
the age; and if in mature manhood they think differently, the 
belief is still held by scores of readers, to whose sympathies he 
appeals more by the sweetness of his nature, and by his 
exquisitely tender perception of the sanctities of domestic life, 
than by qualities essentially poetical, Whatever judgment 
posterity may form as to Longfellow’s place in literature, it 
will be admitted that he received in his lifetime a sufficient 
measure of praise to satisfy the ambition even of a poet. 
There is no singer, if we except Tennyson—and this exception 
is doubtful—whose name is so familiar in his own country 
and throughout the length and breadth of Greater Britain. 
Longfellow finds a place in every household, and it does 
not follow that he is not a true poet because his weakest 
verses are the most popular. If his voice is rarely strong, 
it is almost always sweet; and the “humbler poets whose 
songs gush from the heart,” may at times win our love and 





gratitude, when the mighty poets who are beyond comparison 
and competition fail, as he has himself suggested, to give the 
rest of spirit we need. But Longfellow is something more than 
a charming and graceful versifier. In Hiawatha he has 
added to our poetical literature a work of lasting value; and 
there can be little doubt that many of his shorter poems 
have taken too firm a hold to be easily rooted out of the 
language. Hyperion and Kavanagh have not these marks of 
permanence; but there is a season in early manhood, jf 
the writer may judge from his own experience, when 
Hyperion gives shape to vague aspirations and generong 
emotions; and its local colour and sentiment make this 
semi-romance dear to many a youthful traveller. We have 
made no attempt to follow Longfellow’s course through a 
long series of happy but comparatively uneventfal years, the 
fruit of which remains in his works. Between his second mar. 
riage, to Miss Appleton—the Mary Ashburnham of Hyperion— 
in 1843, and the tragic death of his wife in 1861, the poet’s sky 
was well-nigh unclouded; and even after the anguish of that 
loss, the love of family and friends, the extraordinary affection 
felt for him by the wise and good in the Old Country as well as 
in the New, his vocation as a singer of sweet songs, and his 
unfailing delight in Nature, made the later years of life— 


“ Serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.” 





EMINENT DOCTORS.* 

Appison slyly observes that when a nation abounds in 
physicians, it grows thin of people, and he adds that in our 
country medical men “ may be described like the British army 
in Cesar’s time; some of them slay in chariots, and some on 
foot.” A humourist like Addison is privileged, and in the early 
years of the last century such mirth at the cost of the doctors 
was perhaps legitimate enough. In no science has there been 
more rapid, we may almost say startling, progress than in that 
of surgery during the last half-century, and if the advance in 
medicine has been less striking, it is acquiring a firmer basis every 
day. Sixty years ago, bleeding, cupping, and leeches were the 
chief resources of the apothecary. The patient was bled if he 
was plethoric, and bled if he was anwmic, bled if he had a fit, 
and bled if he fainted. Moreover, “ almostall pain in any com- 
plaint, quickness of pulse, headache, intolerance of light or 
noise, being believed to arise from inflammation, blood flowed 
in torrents to subdue it.’’ And just as operaticns were, to 
quote Mr. Bettany’s words, “too often frightful alternatives 
or hazardous compromises,” so was the treatment of disease 
founded less on a careful observation of Nature, than on authority 
and guesswork. 

Yet even in the darker ages of medical science, England can 
boast of physicians and surgeons who have lost none of their 
reputation by the progress of knowledge. Linacre, whose name 
stands first in Mr. Bettany’s list of Eminent Doctors, may be 
called the founder of British medicine, and to him also we are 
indebted for the foundation of the Royal College of Physicians. 
He was a man of universal knowledge, and had pupils no less 
famous than Sir Thomas More and Erasmus. He taught the 
latter Greek, and found the great Dutchman troublesome from 
his impecuniosity. “It has been questioned,” says Linacre’s 
biographer, Dr. J. N. Johnson, “ whether he was a better 
Latinist or Grecian, a better grammarian or physician, a better 
scholar or man.” Dr, Caius, whose name lives in the College 
which he founded, was a boy of fourteen when Linacre died. 
Like his great predecessor, he had travelled in Italy, and on his 
return introduced into the country the practice of dissection of 
the human body. He is said to have predicted the day of his 
death, and had his grave prepared accordingly in Caius College 
Chapel. Five years later, William Harvey was born, who ranks 
with the greatest discoverers of all time. Yet it is said that 
his Treatise on the Heart and the Circulation gave a severe 
check to his professional prosperity, and by the vulgar he was 
regarded as crack-brained. ‘The great Emathian conqueror 
bid spare the house of Pindarus ;”’ but although, when the Civil 
War broke out, Harvey attended the King by the desire of 
Parliament, he states that, by the command also of Parliament, 
his house was not only stripped of all its furniture, “ but, what 
is subject of far greater regret with me, my enemies abstracted 
from my museum the fruits of many years of toil.” “ Harvey,” 
Mr. Bettany writes, “ has the rare distinction of standing at the 
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head of three departments of science in England,—comparative 


anatomy, physiology, and medicine. When these scarcely 
existed, he evolved them into living form from chaos. The 
extent of his achievements must. be gauged by the extent of the 
superstructure built upon his foundations.” Another great 
physician lived in the days of the Civil War. Sydenham seems 
¢o have earned his reputation by his sagacity and sound sense. 
He trusted nothing to theories, but may be said to have waited 
on Nature, convinced that “ Nature moves in a regular and 
orderly manner.” Sydenham is well known for his faith in the 
benefit of horse exercise, especially for consumptive patients, and 
he is said to have lent a poor man one of his own horses for a 
journey of several days,—an agreeable prescription, truly. He 
was not without humour. ‘“ Now-a-days, every house has its 
old woman,” he says, “ a practitioner in an art she never learnt, 
to the killing of mankind ;” and he observes of a certain mode 
of treatment, that if it be resorted to the patient will die of 
his own doctor, which may have suggested the final line of 
Prior’s epigram,— 
“T died last night of my physician.” 


When that portentously dall epic poet, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
asked him what books he should study medicine in, the reply 
was,— Read Don Quixote, Sir, which is a very good book; I 
read it still.’ So also, by the way, did Dr. Cullen, the famous 
Edinburgh physician, who is said to have recommended this 
most wonderful of romances to Dugald Stewart when a boy, 
and to have talked over with the Jad every successive incident, 
scene, and character.” 


The difficulty of obtaining subjects for dissection was at one 
time no slight trouble to medical students, and in Edinburgh 
the violation of graves caused the surgeons to be suspected, which 
forced them to denounce the rumour as scandalous and malicious. 
But there can be no doubt that until the passing of the Anatomy 
Act, body-snatching was a frequent occurrenco, and it is well- 
known that Sir Astley Cooper, in his early years, was a constant 
dealer with the resurrectionists, and, as Mr. Bettany observes, 
not only paid large sums for the bodies, but also spent hundreds 
of pounds in defending the men, or providing for their families, 
when they got into trouble. Sir Astley, it is said, “ could 
obtain any subject he pleased, however guarded; and, indeed, 
offered to do so. No one could go further than he did before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, to whom he placidly 
avowed :—‘ There is no person, be his situation in life what it 
may, whom, if I were disposed to dissect, I could not obtain. 
The law only enhances the price, and does not prevent the ex- 
humation.’” It was not to his credit,and reads very like a 
political agent’s boast that a constituency could not escape his 
skill in corrupting it. Remarkable “cases” must have felt as 
shy of Sir Astley as the famous Irish giant, O’Brien, who had 
the misfortune to be seven feet seven .inches in height, was of 
John Hunter :— 


“Tt appears that O’Brien had heard of and dreaded the scalpel of 
the famous dissector, and took special precautions to frustrate his 
ends. He made an Irish league with several compatriots that his 
body should be taken to sea and securely sunk in deep water; but 
Mr, Hunter, more snbtle than the giant, had made a big bargain with 
the undertaker, who arranged that during the funeral progress 
towards the sea, the coffin should be locked up in a barn while its 
guardians were drinking at a tavern. The corpse was speedily 
extracted, and a sufficient weight of stones substituted ; and Hunter 
800n rejoiced in the possession of his prize, which he drove to Earl’s 
Court in his own carriage, and quickly converted into a skeleton.” 


We may add that the skeleton so artfully secured is now a pro- 
minent object in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
though it is a trophy of which, in our opinion, they ought to be 
ashamed. Hunter’s ardour for dissection was so great, that he 
may be almost said to have lived for years in the dissecting-room. 
Tn the study of comparative anatomy, after dissecting all the 
commoner animals, “he passed beyond the ordinary range, 
and made acquaintance with the keeper of the Tower menagerie 
that he might obtain the bodies of such animals as died there.” 
Even this did not suffice, for he is said to have purchased animals 
when alive from travelling showmen, on the understanding that 
their bodies should be brought to him when they died. We 
are not told whether people tried to sell their bodies to Hunter 
prospectively, but offers of this kind were made to Sir Astley 
Cooper, who, of course, rejected them with scorn. Like Hunter, 
Sir Astley dissected animals, and at one time an enormous 
elephant came under his knife. 


The fees of great surgeons and physicians have an interest 








for the public as well as for the recipients. Hunter never 

gained more than £6,000 a year, and for many years ke gained 

less than £1,000. Sir Astley’s profession brought him trifling 

sums for several years; in the fifth year of his practice he only 

gained £100; but in time his income rose to £15,000 a year, and 

one year it reached £21,000. Sir Benjamin Brodie’s receipts 

from first to Jast are stated to have far exceeded Cooper's. 

It was Dr. Hope, if we remember rightly, who said that 
no physician, he did not say no surgeon, could fairly earn 
more than £5,000 a year. That statement was made, however, 
when physicians were content with smaller fees than at the 
present time; but even now there are probably not a large 
number of London physicians who have the choice of following 
Sir Henry Holland’s example and confining their professional 
income to £5,000 a year, in order to retain leisure for study, 
recreation, and travel. It was vulgarly reported of Dr. 
Chambers, when his right hand was injured by blood-poisoning, 
that his fingers had become crooked from the continual habit of 
taking fees. Few physicians have been more popular, and it is 
said he could scarcely depend on one regular meal a day, so great 
was the demand for his services. “ He literally rushed through the 
streets, driven post-haste at ten miles an hour.” Yet his fees 
do not appear to have exceeded nine thousand guineas a year, a 
limitation that may be accounted for by frequent illnesses. Dr. 
Baillie, the brother of Joanna Baillie, who flourished in the 
early part of the century, had perhaps at that time the leading 
practice in London, and is said to have made £10,000 in some 
years. And this high remuneration was not confined to the 
Metropolis, for forty years ago, Sir Dominic Corrigan, of Dublin, 
was receiving an income of £9,000 per annum. It might be 
judged from these figures that the medical profession is one of 
the most profitable. No doubt it is so to eminent doctors, just 
as the Bar is profitable to distinguished barristers; but the 
medical profession has, we think, this advantage over the Bar,— 
that any man of average ability, if his character be good and 
his purpose steady, is almost certain to gain a living by medi- 
cine, although he may fail to win an independence. 


The high fame of the profession in all its branches has been 
nobly sustained in our own day. Since Jenner made his great 
discovery, no one, perhaps, has done mankind greater service 
than Sir James Simpson by the application of anesthetics in 
surgical cases. The frightful torture caused by some opera- 
tions, the impossibility of performing others which are now 
common, and the nervous dread of the surgeon’s knife, which 
was itself pain of the most exquisite kind, were features belong- 
ing to the surgery of the past which, thanks, in the first 
place, to Simpson, have now almost disappeared. Suggestions 
with regard to anzsthetics in surgical cases had been made by 
Sir Humphry Davy, whose discovery of the effects of nitrous 
oxide may be said to have led the way to further experiments 
in this direction. ‘“ Simpson,” says Mr. Bettany, “ was in this 
respect not a man marvellously in advance of his age,” but he 
was the first to bring ether and chloroform into general use in 
surgical practice, to the grief of some foolishly pious people, 
who thought that by so doing he was opposing a Divine pur- 
pose. In fact, as one clergyman expressed it, “ chloroform was 
a decoy of Satan.” The whole story of Simpson’s life, as told 
by Mr. Bettany, is most interesting. He died before he was 
sixty, and would have been buried in Westminster Abbey but 
for his own wish to be buried in Edinburgh, the city in 
which he had done his life’s work. “ His funeral was such as 
Edinburgh, it is said, never witnessed before, business being 
generally suspended.” The wonderful achievements of Sir T. 
Spencer Wells as an operator in ovariotomy were made possible 
by the introduction of anesthetics. An American named 
McDowell performed the first modern operation of ovariotomy, 
in 1809, and it proved successful; but the difficulty and danger 
were extreme when patients were in a conscious state, and some 
of the highest medical authorities condemned the operation 
emphatically. Sir Spencer Wells, using all the aids of medical 
science, has succeeded in rescuing thousands of women from 
death, and giving “to all future victims of a malady before 
inevitable in its fatality, consolation, hope, and almost certainty 
of cure.” Truly, “ Peace has her victories,” and of these some 
of the greatest have been achieved in the field of surgery. 

Mr. Bettany’s volumes are written for medical men as well as 
for the public, and from all readers they deserve a welcome. 
The progress of medical science, especially during the last balf- 
century, encourages a still greater hope for the future. This 
hope extends even to mental disease. 
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THREE NOVELS.* 


Ir is undoubtedly a rash and reprehensible course of condact to 
judge of a book by the name; but, unfortunately, the practice 
is by no means uncommon. On the turf, if a racehorse proves 
a failure, its name is sometimes changed, in the hope of an 
accompanying change of luck; but this course is not open to 
the novelist; wherefore it behoves him to be particularly careful 
in the choice of a title. ‘The bearings of which observation 
lies in the application of it.” Coward and Coquette is nota 
bad book, but it could hardly have had a less attractive 
title. Nor can we suppose that the author is unskilled in 
nomenclature, for, when once we have taken the extreme step 
of opening the book, our eyes are refreshed by the most 
sensational headings to the chapters,—‘‘ A Face at the 
Window,” ‘The Hidden Horror,” “ Sound amid the Snow,” 
“The Inquest,” &c. The story is that of a young lady, of 
that type which has frequently reappeared in fiction,—who is 
adored by everybody within her reach, and is the providence 
and guiding-star of all around her, and yet spends that short 
period of her existence during which she is the heroine of a 
one-volume novel in an atmosphere of horrors and mysteries 
which would turn her hair prematurely white, but that this 
would not be becoming. We believe it is unusual for young 
ladies, even if their parents are in India, to betake themselves 
to farmhouses on their own responsibility, immediately after 
they leave school, and it is certainly injudicious to allow them 
to do so when the farmhouses teem with fascinating artists and 
handsome young farmers. We do not get any very satis- 
factory explanation of the reasons which led Miss Winifred 
Gerard to establish herself at Kirk Hall; we accept the fact 
that she is there, and wait for events to come. There is no 
lack of sensational incident, but we feel that the element 
of surprise is wanting. We know too well what is going 
to happen. Given a heroine who arrives at a strange 
house, and finds there two men, one of whom has a cer- 
tain fascination for her, while the other is rewarded with a 
kind of grateful contempt for his various services, it does not 
require much penetration to discover the real hero, especially 
when the latter is undeniably the handsomest of the two. Nor 
is it difficult to conjecture, when one of the principal characters 
says, “I shall sleep soundly to-night ”—and not only says it 
himself, but induces the author to make his words the heading 
of a chapter—that he is going to be murdered. The practised 
novel-reader will also divine at once that the murder will 
be committed by the wicked brother, and that the virtuous 
brother will be accused of it. For his comfort, we will 
say that he will not be quite right in his surmise. We 
are glad to add that, after many vicissitudes, the end of the 
story is happy, though the last chapter but two contains 
a massacre of the less important personages which might 
have touched the heart of Herod. As regards the delineation 
of character, the heroine—who, we are bound to admit, is not 
inaptly described in the title—is decidedly well drawn. Her 
folly is natural folly; her changes of sentiment, her likes and 
dislikes, are exactly what we should have expected from such a 
girl as she describes herself to be; her exaggerated idea of the 
mysteries of the unknown house, her terror of things not 
at all terrific, are perfectly in keeping with the character of 
the imaginative and inexperienced school-girl, and such vagaries 
as she does indulge in are the natural outcome of her sense of 
independence and emancipation. The rough, faithful servant, 
’Giner, is also cleverly depicted. But Stanley Carryl is an 
instance of a character which is incongruous and impossible in 
Nature, that of a man who would be a pattern of good breeding 
and a perfect gentleman if he were not an arrogant snob. George 
Eliot tried to represent much the same kind of character in her 
last novel in the person of Grandcourt, and even she, perhaps, 
failed. It may be observed that both the great novelist who is 
gone, and the contemporary novel-writer of whom we speak, 
take the first decent opportunity to get rid of their social 
monster. 


When we find in the second chapter of a novel that the hero 
is “ushered into the reception-rooms”’ of a lady he calls upon, 
and finds them “crowded with a fashionable assembly ;” when 
he “slowly makes his way through the elegant crowd towards 
a fair, young girl,” and remarks to her that “every one seems 
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to have partaken enough of the Chinese beverage ” (which is, in 
the boorish, tea), we abandon all idea of stirring incident, and 
compose our minds for a narrative of the healthful but unex. 
citing temperature of the Queen or the Court Journal, But 
the reader who forms such an idea of The Leaven of Malice 
will find himself greatly mistaken. Once get away from 
the fashionable surroundings of Belgravia to the more con. 
genial atmosphere of the Highlands, and it simply raing 
horrors and supernatural appearances. We begin gently with 
a mysterious light on the castle loch, to prepare our minds for 
the time when there appears, “as if rising slowly out of the lake 
itself, a white, fleecy-looking cloud, and reflected in the midst 
of this cloud the faint shadow of a woman. The appearance 
lasted only for a few moments, and then, as it gradually 
faded away, a hollow voice, as if rising from below the 
ground where they stood, repeated distinctly :—‘ Laird of 
Auchterfeldie, what have you done with Anita’s child 2” 
This, however, is quite a trifling incident compared with the 
horrors which follow. Claps of thunder, accompanied by 
agonising shrieks, are heard just “as the clocks throughout 
the vast building struck the hour of midnight,” pieces of a 
woman’s dress still moist with HUMAN BLOOD (in capital letters) 
are found underneath a fallen tower, black monsters with green 
eyes confront an exploring party in the dungeons of the castle, 
and a “hollow, mocking laugh” (shade of Mrs. Radcliffe! not 
even the mocking laugh is omitted) responds to the hero’s 
denunciation of the ‘impudent tomfoolery of some person or 
persons unknown.” Apart from the blood-curdling scenes 
at the old Highland castle, the story has no remarkable 
interest. The characters include a hero, a villain, and at least 
three heroines. There is the worldly heroine, with whom most of 
the characters are in love from time to time; and the heroine 
in humble life, who is courted by the villain in her poverty, and 
by the hero when her real parentage is discovered and she 
comes between him and his expected inheritance; and there is 
also a third heroine, whom the author seems to intend for a sort 
of seraphic buffoon. The villain, who is a very mild villain, 
makes honourable proposals to Effie, the humble heroine (his 
announcement of which fact elicits from the hero the courteous 
rejoinder, “ Could anything you ever did be honourable ?”), and 
being rejected by her, very sensibly transfers his affections to 
the worldly-minded heroine, who accepts him. For this 
infamous conduct he is attacked by Effie’s brother, and grossly 
insulted by the hero in his own rooms; under which cir- 
cumstances there is obviously no resource left to him but to 
go and get killed in an accident on the Stelvio Pass. Another 
prominent character is an old Highland gentleman, who tells a 
long-winded story about his early marriage in Spain, breaking 
off every now and then in the most pathetic parts to remark 
that “the valley of Aranjuez stands about 1,500 feet above the 
level of the sea,” or that Toledo is the Tarshish of the Bible 
(By the way, we were always brought up to believe that Cadiz 
was the original Tarshish; perhaps Mr. Rider Haggard will 
kindly settle this point for us.) Not the least remarkable thing 
about The Leaven of Malice is the extraordinary jargon em- 
ployed by the Scotch characters. We should much like to know 
in what part of the United Kingdom it is spoken. 

To those persons of nervous or delicate constitution to whom 
excitement is dangerous, we can recommend J/ilda Egerton as a 
book they may safely read. We fear, however, that the minds 


of the general public are not sufficiently well regulated to ° 


enable them to enjoy it thoroughly, for most people prefer 
to read books in which there are incidents to be found 
here and there. Still, there are, no doubt, many advantages in 
the class of literature which has not too much interest. The 
reader of Hilda Egerton will feel no impulse to rush through the 
book with unseemly haste, nor will he be tempted to indulge in the 
irregular practice of looking on to the end to see what is going to 
happen. From the very first, he will feel a comforting convic- 
tion that nothing is ever going to happen, and he may read on 
placidly till slumber overtakes him, if he has nothing better to 
do. The busy man, on the other hand, who is infected with the 
vice of novel-reading, will be able to lay down the book at once, 
and return without a sigh to the duties of every-day life. The 
characters in the novel before us may be briefly described in the 
immortal words applied to the little girl, who had a little curl 
that hung down over her forehead :— 


‘* When they are good, they are very, very good, 
And when they are bad, they are horrid.’ 


The greater number, however, are of the very, very good class. 
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Hilda Egerton herself seems almost too good to live, and cer- 
tainly far too good to be the heroine of a novel. The principal 
character of the other type is the heroine’s mother, who behaves 
in a manner which is considered as little less than fiendish ; try ing 
to persuade her daughter to marry a man she does not like, 
engaging herself to a devoted lover whom she does not regard 
with absolute adoration, and putting the finishing touch to her 
iniquities by retiring to a Catholic convent. The author of 
Hilda Egerton appears to be of a decidedly poetical turn. Not 
only does he (or she) indulge in endless quotations, but he 
even manages to relieve the monotony of his own sentences by a 
judicious transposition of words, which produces a result equally 
surprising and pleasing. For instance, “ She went to bed,” is a 
mere vulgar announcement of a commonplace fact ; but “ To bed 
she went,” has all the subtle charm of poetry. 

We desire to speak with all respect of contemporary writers 
of fiction, but we feel obliged to put the question whether it is 
not trifling with the public intelligence to write and publish 
such works as Hilda Egerton and The Leaven of Malice. We 
feel inclined to ask, with Falstaff,—“ Is there not wars? Doth 
not the King lack subjects?” Is there no harmless manner of 
living that the authors of these Looks can find for themselves, 
without crowding our overladen shelves with fresh rubbish? 
Boileau, in his Art Poétique, tells of an unskilful physician who 
renounced his profession and achieved distinction as an architect. 
Might not some of our novelists follow his example, and choose 
some other profession in which their failures would at least not 
be so public ? 


DR. HUBERT-VALLEROUX ON CRAFT- 
ORGANISATIONS.* 

Dr. Hupert-VALLEROUX’s new work (for which again he has 
received a prize from the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences) is the most interesting that he has yet published, and 
would well deserve translation. One could not, however, but 
pity the translator who should have to struggle with the 
difficulty of rendering his title into English. For the word 
“corporation” has in our own language such a strictly legal 
meaning, that no exact equivalent can be found for it in its pre- 
sent Continental sense, as confined to organisations of crafts or 
trades. Yet the wider English sense is no doubt the truer one, 
since the charter of the Sovereign, on the Continent as in Eng- 
land, was that which legally embodied as well the city or town 
as the craft or trade. And the modern use of the term in 
France, as still applied to the trade at large, when its legal in- 
dividuality has wholly disappeared, is to Englishmen a frequent 
source of misapprehension. Yet if the former half of the title 
of Dr. Valleroux’s book is difficult to translate, the latter is no 
less so. For though the term “ syndicate” is creeping into our 
language through the Stock Exchange, it conveys as yet no 
idea but that of a ring or group of capitalists or speculators, 
whereas the syndicat ouvrier of France is simply a trade 
union of workmen, and the expression syndicat professionnel 
would include all organisations of particular callings. The 
question as proposed by the Academy was, “To study the 
corporations d’arts et de métiers in the past, both in France and 
abroad; to seek what inconveniences or advantages they might 
have at the present day ; whether they would be unfavourable 
or favourable to industrial progress, what action they might 
exert over the conditions of labour.’ Dr. Hubert-Valleroux 
has divided his work into two parts, the former historical, on the 
“ Craft-Organisations of the Past,” the greater portion of which 
18 naturally devoted to France; the second on the “ Professional 
Associations of the Present.” He labours, unfortunately, like 
too many Frenchmen yet, under the disadvantage of not being 
acquainted with German, admitting his inability to profit by 
the large stores of German information on the subject,—of Dr, 
Brentano's works, for instance, he only refers to the English 
essay on the “ History and Development of Gilds,” prefixed to 
the late Mr. Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds. Still, the book 
is full of matter, and is throughout instinct with the true his- 
toric sense. Take, for instance, the following passage :— 

“One is surprised, in looking at the towns of the Middle Ages, 
especially when one goes to the bottom of their constitution, at the 
Place held by the embodied traders and artisans in their political con- 
stitutions. Now-a-days commercial or other associations play but 
4 quite private and quite obscure part; artisans are swallowed up in 


the crowd, they are voters in the same right as other citizens, work- 
men in the same right as the master. In the Middle Ages, on the 





é Corporations d’ Arts et Métiers, et les Syndicats Professionnels, en France et 
‘“tranger, Par P, Hubert-Valleroux, Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1885. 





contrary, the man of the Third Estate is nothing by himself; he has 
no strength but through the company of which he is a member. He 
takes honour from its splendour, profits by its force, is only inde- 
pendent through its power.” 

And inasmuch as the feudal lords cared for little else than the 
levying of taxes, the government of the towns naturally fell into 
the hands of the embodied trades. The Municipality of Paris 
long consisted of the syndics of the water-traders; that of 
Rouen, of the syndics of the drapers; Arles, Marseilles, and 
Montpellier were governed by the “consuls” of the crafts, 
Even, when in France, the Royal power took the upper hand over 
the feudal lords, the crafts retained their authority, levying the 
King’s taxes on their members, to pay them over to his officers, 
keeping watch and ward in the town, providing a militia 
and, when need was, fighting the enemy under their own 
flags and sacred images. On condition of keeping good 
order in the trade, and ensuring the good quality of articles 
made or sold, they were freely invested with a monopoly of the 
particular trade or craft. None could sell bread but a member 
of the Bakers’ Company, nor make a hat but a member of the 
Hatters’. Moreover, it was required that none should exercise a 
trade or craft® unless he knew it and ‘“‘had enough.” In some 
instances, the qualification of “ having enough” ended by entirely 
overweighing that of capacity (as testified by the “ master- 
piece’’), and concentrating the trade monopoly in the hands of 
a few rich families. In Paris, in the fourteenth century, with a 
population of at least 300,000, twenty families had the sole right 
of selling meat. Then there was the ever-vexed question of 
the limits of each trade, the typical instance of which was the 
famous lawsuit between the tailors and second-hand clothesmen 
of Paris as to what constitutes a new coat, which, after lasting 
240 years (1530-1776), was only put an end to by Turgot’s edict 
abolishing incorporated crafts. Still, the monopoly of the crafts 
was for a long time tempered by various means. The feudal 
lord, and afterwards the King, could always grant leave to indi- 
viduals to exercise a trade. The suburbs of towns were exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Companies. There was often a free 
day in the week. In Paris, the bakers of the suburbs could come 
and sell in town every Saturday. Great fairs were held periodi- 
cally in the neighbourhood of large towns, and on market-days 
within the towns shops had generally to be closed, whilst out- 
side, or “foreign,” traders (marchands forain) were admitted, 
to compete in open market with those of the town. Moreover, 
(what may seem singular), combinations to fix prices were 
always strictly forbidden, whilst a right to fix them by public 
authority was admitted. The price of bread was so fixed almost 
universally till within the eighteenth century. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, after the ravages of 
the “ Black Death,” a strange event breaks the contiuuity of 
the history. An ordinance of the year 1351 proclaims freedom 
of internal labour and trade. ‘ All sorts of people who know a 
trade or craft may exercise it, each having as many apprentices 
as he pleases.” In itself, the ordinance remains without effect. Yet 
it opens a new era,—that of the direct intervention of the Crown 
in the management of the trading corporations. Charles VI., to 
punish the revolt of Paris, in which the butchers had taken a 
prominent part, took away from the latter their stalls, to restore 
them on payment of a fine, a certain number of new master- 
butchers being appointed. Louis XI, to make money, created 
a new master’s place in each craft. The old obligation 
of competency, vouched for by the masterpiece, was thus 
set aside. The example was a convenient one, and was 
largely followed by the Valois Kings. Henry III. gave his 
sister, Margaret of Navarre, the right of creating two new 
mattrises of every craft in any town she might enter; and as 
buyers were slack in coming forward, required the crafts to 
redeem these. So many masterships were created, that they 
were sold like stock now-a-days. But the craft-corporations were 
still only local, and often partial, even in the towns where they 
existed. An edict of 1581 extended the system to all France. 
About a century later, Colbert seeks to regulate trade in its 
minutest details, though the weaving trade, by this time the 
most important, was the only one in which the attempt was 
thoroughly carried ont. More and more, meanwhile, fiscal 
charges are multiplied. Some crafts become so burthened with 
debt, that mastership is shunned. Mastership itself may cost 
three or four thousand livres, so that the workman can never 
rise to it if he wished it. But under Louis XV. a new spirit 
rises up. In 1757, the Academy of Amiens gave a prize to an 








= “Métier.” It is too much forgotten that our old technical word “ mystery ”* 
is really ‘‘ métier ’ (mestier) in disguise, 
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essay which declared that the existence of incorporated crafts 
was the chief cause of mendicity. About twenty years later, 
Turgot, by an edict of 1776, set all labour free, with the exception 
of four trades,—those of barber-hairdressers, chemists, gold- 
smiths, and printer-booksellers. But the Parliament of Paris 
refused to register the edict, and before the end of the year 
Turgot had fallen from power, and a new edict restored the 
trading corporations, under somewhat modified conditions, which 
satisfied nobody. Finally, the Constituante (1791) declares it 
free to all citizens to exercise any profession, art, or craft he may 
think fit, by procuring a licence, and conforming to any regula- 
tions which may be made. And in its zeal for individual liberty, 
it absolutely forbids all associations whatever among persons of 
the same trade or profession. 

Yet even the Revolution could not thoroughly break up the 
old system of trade. Dr. Hubert-Valleroux points out that the 
fishermen of Marseilles have yet their disputes settled by a 
tribunal of their own, that of the“ Prudhommes Pécheurs,” which 
has been in existence since the fourteenth century. The porters 
(portefaix) of the same city form also an association which 
directly represents the trade-corporation of the fourteenth 
century, and retains possession of its records. The dock-porters 
of Nantes form really a co-operative body, in great measure 
dependent on the Chamber of Commerce, and obtaining from it 
a monopoly of dock labour. The brouettiers, or truck-porters, 
of Havre are another old trading corporation, which is also now 
virtually a co-operative association. But the most remarkable 
survival of the old system of labour was the “ Compagnonnage,” 
those secret societies or ‘‘ duties” (devoirs) among workmen, 
whose existence, it may be said, was revealed to France by the 
Livre du Compagnonnage of Agricol Perdiguier, with its preface 
by George Sand. These singular bodies, which have features in 
common with freemasonry, with trade-unions, with affiliated 
friendly societies, with religious guilds, were really the attempt 
by the French working class alone to preserve in its essence the 
old trade-organisation of the Middle Ages. The compagnon 
replaced the “ master,” being only admitted after production of a 
masterpiece, and not then if there were the smallest taint on his 
reputation for honesty. Lessons were regularly given to the candi- 
dates (aspirants), and in the towns which formed stages in the 
required journey through France (tour de France), at the house 
of the “ mother,” there was a kind of museum of masterpieces, 
as well as a workshop for study. The compagnon found 
everywhere food, lodging, help in sickness, as also access to work, 
at prices agreed to by the society, whose local voulier (“ roll-er ’’) 
entered into the engagement. Contracts as to wages were 
entered into with employers for terms of years. Ten years was 
considered a short term. A compagnon who broke his con- 
tract was held infamous ; an ¢mployer who broke his was, as we 
should say now, boycotted. It is only of late years that the 
system has, in the main, broken up, chiefly through internal 
depression and the general spirit of insubordination. 

At the present day, there is a strong tendency in the members 
of trades, both employers and employed, to group themselves 
again. Already under the First Empire, the master-builders, 
carpenters, and masons of Paris were authorised to meet together 
for common action. Employers in other branches of the building 
trade joined them, making in all eleven by 1848, and were called 
the “Chambre Syndicale du Batiment.” In 1859 was formed 
a “ National Union of Trade and Industry,” now comprising about 
seventy “syndical chambers” of particular trades; the total 
number of such chambers in Paris being 110, with from 12,000 
to 15,000 members. Their chief object is ostensibly the settle- 
ment of disputes among their members, and questions of trade 
are often referred to them by the Tribunal of Commerce. Some- 
times they give courses of technical instruction, and prizes; 
they generally have an orphan fund, in one case an insurance 
fund for cases of compensation for accidents to workmen. The 
“National Union” has a laboratory for the use of its members, 
and provides them with any kind of commercial information, 
The syndical chambers of workmen, as has been said, are 
virtually our trade-unions. There are about one hundred of them 
in Paris, and as many in the Departments; but they represent 
only a small proportion of the total number of workmen, and 
their membership appears to be decreasing rather than in- 
creasing. Complaints are rife on both sides that engagements 
fixing the conditions of labour between syndical chambers of 
masters and of workmen are broken without scruple. One or 
two of the Parisian syndical chambers of workmen are really 
powerful, such as those of the printers and of the hatters, the 
latter with a fund of £16,000. 





Dr. Hubert-Valleroux’s own views are in favour of freedom 
of association for the members of the same trade or craft 
whether employers or employed, or both, under conditions sub. 
stantially equivalent to those of our Trade-Union Acts, But,~ 

“ Before making institutions you must make men. Those, there. 
fore, who ask that members of professional associations shonld have 
the same faith and firm religious beliefs act wisely, because they ask 
for that which gives perseverance, fidelity to engagements once 
taken, the sense of duty, in the place of that nervelessness of character 
and emptiness of doctrine too common among the workmen of ogy 
da: Only thereby, and it is important to repeat it to our 
epoch, which believes it no longer, will men lay foundations solid} 
and for peace, instead of building on sand or preparing tempests,” 
Space fails here to dwell on Dr. Valleroux’s chapters relating 
to the organisation of crafts and trades in other countries thay 
France; in Austria, for instance, where a law of 1883 has sought, 
in fact, to organise industry generally. 


So ee 





LADY MARTIN AND SHAKESPEARKE,* 


Ir any one desires to hear how Helen Faucit became an 
actress, if any one desires to hear a thousand and one 
details of her career upon the stage,—to hear what dress she 
wore, for instance, when she played Pauline in the first per. 
formance of the Lady of Lyons; how, when she played 
the Lady in Comus, she so sat in her chair, that those 
who were near it were “struck with awe,’ and “ would not 
have been amazed if the chair, with the Lady in it, had been 
swept upwards out of sight to some holier sphere,’—if any one 
desires, in short, to hear in full what Lady Martin has to 
say about Helen Faucit, then this—to use a very homely phrase 
—this is indeed the book for his money. But we warn our 
imaginary reader that he must approach this book even then 
in the spirit of a true enthusiast. “Give me,” says Browning, 
“sive me of Nelson only a touch. And be it little or be it much,” 
I will receive it with thanks and gratitude. Our imaginary 
reader, too, must be prepared to say, “Give me of Helen 
Faucit only a touch,” &c., or all will not be well with him. 
Helen Faucit gossips—and to do her justice she is aware of 
the fact—when Helen Faucit is her theme; and she gossips 
when she is scribbling her summaries of the sayings and 
doings of “some of Shakespeare’s female characters.” We 
are judging her, of course, by a rather high standard, and we 
are bound to say that her gossip is clothed in language that is 
always correct and ladylike. But her book lacks the wit and 
fire which alone can give zest to theatrical reminiscences and 
Shakespearian speculations ; yet as there are readers and readers, 
we make no doubt whatever that it will find a large and appre- 
ciative audience. It is adorned with three fine portraits, and 
is, if we may use the phrase, “got up” in a style for which 
“magnificent” is the only epithet. 

Two questions, at all events, not novel indeed, but not yet 
worn quite threadbare, are raised in a debateable form by Lady 
Martin. She claims, in her treatment of Shakespeare’s female 
characters, that as an actress she has had the great advantage 
of throwing her own nature into theirs, and of being moved by 
their emotions; that she has, as it were, thought their thoughts 
and spoken their words straight from her own living heart; 
she knows that this has been an exceptional privilege, and she 
has striven to communicate to less fortunate people something 
of what she has learned in the exercise of her potent art. We 
have heard this claim before, and we fancy that it is one which 
very few professors of the “potent art” are not prepared to 
make; and it might, perhaps, be sufficient to reply that it will 
be time enough to entertain it when any actor or actress shall 
have written anything in elucidation of Shakespeare that will 
bear comparison with what has been written on the same subject 
by men or women of letters. At present, the latter have the 
field to themselves. But we are willing to appeal from Lady 
Martin to Helen Faucit on this point, and for this pur 
pose shall quote two passages from her “ gossip,” and these 
passages could be corroborated by many others. “I read 
once in Punch,” she says, “that they supposed Mr. Mac 
ready thought that Miss Helen Faucit had a very handsome 
back, for when on the stage with her, he always managed that 
the audience should see it and little else. But I must say that 
I was never so conscious of this unfairness with him as with 
his very inadequate successor, Mr. Phelps, who always took his 
stand about two feet behind you, so that no face should be seen 
and no voice be distinctly heard by the audience but his own. 





* On Some of Shakeepeare’s Female Characters, By Helena Faucit, Lady 
Martin, London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1685. 
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a 
Again, she is speaking of a Romeo of too mature an age to act 
with so young a Juliet as herself,—‘‘ he was an excellent actor 
way, but very vehement—so much so that, when he 
played Romeo, my sister would never trust me in the tomb 
alone. Oh, if I had not had a very different Romeo in my 
imagination, it would have been hard indeed to make one out 
of such an unromantic, spluttering lover!” Now, the inference 
which we venture to draw from these passages, and from the 
corroborative passages referred to above, is that acting a charac- 
ter on the stage—and that is all that we are now concerned with 
—is, as a rule, exposed to so many distractions, that it cannot 
be considered in itself an advantage when the object in view is 
to do fuller justice [with the pen] to the exquisite creations of 
Shakespeare’s genius.” At all events—for we find ourselves 
driven back, by want of space, to our original contention—we 
shall hold it quite other than an advantage, till some actor oF 
actress has proved scribendo that it is one. 


in his 


And now for a specimen of the criticism which Helen Faucit 
learned from the exercise of her “ potent art ;” and in defence of 
the line that we are about to take, we crave permission to say that 
her exuberant eulogies of the beauty, dignity, and grace, the wit, 
the virtues, and the accomplishments of “ some of Shakespeare’s 
(peerless) female characters” seem to us to lie beyond the scope 
of profitable criticism. We shall have to take, as will be seen, 
a leaf out of Lady Martin’s book, for her views are, like the 
“habit” which Laertes was not to buy, “expressed in fancy.” 
Let us begin with Queen Gertrude, “the beauteous majesty of 
Denmark.” The woman was fair, we know; fat, we assume; and 
scant of wind, like her son; scant of brains for certain; a 
creature-comfort loving animal, with feeling none too sensitive, 
and with a conscience as inactive as an alderman’s liver at 
Yuletide. That, “expressed in fancy,” is our conception of 
Hamlet’s mother. And Lady Martin’s? Well, in some 
respects it is worth the listening to. “Pause a moment with 
me,” she exclaims, “and think of the extraordinary attractions 
of this mother. Another Helen of Troy she seems to me, in 
the wonderful fascination she exercises on all who come within 
her influence; not perhaps designedly, but like the Helena of 
the second part of Goethe’s Faust, by an untoward fate 
which drew on all insensibly to love her. What a picture is 
presented of her [uxorious?] husband’s love in Hamlet’s 
words that he would not ‘let e’en the winds of heaven 
visit her cheek too roughly.’ Claudius, his successor, perils 
his soul for her.’ Claudius! Why, does Lady Martin 
really think that to be “almost damned in a fair wife” was 
all that “damn’d incestuous Dane” was lusting for when he 
“killeda King”? ‘ She was tenderness itself to her son. ‘The 
Queen, his mother,’ says Claudius, ‘ lives almost by his looks.’” 
We refuse to take that scoundrel’s word. We hold that there is 
evidence in abundance to show that Queen Gertrude was not a 
loving mother. If she had been, the sight of her beloved son 
demented and a murderer would have worked like madness in 
her brain, and would have shaken her existence to its founda- 
tions. We know that it did nothing of the kind. That awful 
sight had made her uncomfortable, “only that, and nothing 
more.” She calmly reported that her son was “essentially 
mad,” and not “ mad in craft,” and complained, without a sign 
of agitation, that he had slain an “ unseen, good old man.” Oh, 
out upon such motherhood! Besides, it would have been more 
germane to Lady Martin’s Helen of Troy theory if she could have 
shown that, in spite of everything, Hamlet’s affections were still 
fixed, however distressfully, upon his mother. But this was 
impossible. With his dying breath he has nothing more to say 
to his unnatural mother than, “ Wretched Queen, adieu!” and 
we shall leave Lady Martin to echo that apostrophe at her leisure. 


Her “ Portia” gives us an opportunity of saying something on 
the second question, which we need not formulate after quoting 
the following words :—“I always maintain,” says Lady Martin, 
“that Shakespeare wrote his plays most distinctly for audiences, 
and not for closet-readers merely, although he shows the marvel 
of his genius in being so fitted for both, that each claims him 
for his own.” We agree with Lady Martin. Shakespeare did 
write his plays most distinctly for audiences ; but we agree also 
with Lamb in thinking that “closet-readers” have a right to 
claim him for their own. When Shylock stood for his bond, 
Portia’s fine description of mercy had naturally no more 
effect upon him than puff-balls on an alligator’s hide. Every 
one can understand that. But when he, a usurer of usurers, 
and a Jew to boot, was offered thrice, nay, ten times the amount 
of his debt, was it in the nature of such a man to refuse such an 








offer? Itwasnot. Had Shylock’s mind been in its normal state, 
he would have doted ecstatically on the breed of barren metal 
which his merry jest had brought him. But Shylock’s mind 
was not in its normal state. Maddened by his daughter’s 
treachery, as Shakespeare well foresaw, and powerless to resist 
the influence of a fixed idea, Shylock, when he refused all com- 
promise, was literally a furious monomaniac. Was Shakespeare 
aware of this? Undoubtedly. Was it in his intention that his 
audiences, or that Portia and the rest of his characters 
should be aware of this? Undoubtedly not. All that he had 
as a dramatist to do for them was to see that every loophole for 
pity for the Jew should be closed. And this he has done most 
effectually. The baffled wretch has nothing to do but to go 
home and hang himself like Judas, or turn his face to the wall 
and die. If news of his death reached Portia—Shakespeare’s 
Portia—she would receive it with indifference, or, perhaps, with 
satisfaction. Far different would be the conduct of Lady 
Martin’s Portia,—the Portia whom she has learned to know 
as less fortunate persons cannot know her. She—Lady 
Martin’s Portia— would fly to Shylock’s bedside, would 
pour oil upon his poor, bruised spirit, would woo it gently 
and irresistibly back to paths of pleasantness,—nay, more, 
would bring repentant Jessica, and her Christian husband 
also repentant, to Shylock’s feet; and finally, since even 
Lady Martin’s Shylock was to die soon, would bring her 
to the edge of the grave in a most edifying state, forgiving all, 
and forgiven of all, and so an end. Now, this “ dream’”’ of 
Lady Martin’s was submitted to some of her friends before it 
was given to the world. They were polite people; and instead 
of telling her point-blank that her “ dream ” was nonsense, they 
told her that it was “conceived too much in the spirit of the 
present century.” Their logic was a little at fault, perhaps, 
for if the present century is to take part in the dance, the 
Shylock case would have been stopped in limine, and 
Shylock would have found himself in custody on a very 
tangible charge. Still, Lady Martin might have done worse 
than listen to that logic; but this she refused todo. She “re- 
considered the matter,” but could not give up her first impres- 
sion. She reinforced it, therefore, with fresh, we will not say 
arguments, but expressions of feeling. There are plenty of 
similar “dreams ” in her volume; but if they can be traceable 
in any way to the exercise of that “ potent art” of which she is 
so naturally proud, then we feel that the people whom she pities 
as less fortunate than herself are, so far as Shakespearian criti- 
cism is conceived, more fortunate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

SeRMoNs.—Sermons. By Eugéne Bersier. Second Series. Trans- 
lated from the French. (Dickinson.)—These sermons well keep up 
the high reputation which the Protestant pulpit in Paris has enjoyed 
for now many years. M. Bersier is a worthy successor of Adolphe 
Monod; more it would not be easy to say. There is much in these 
twenty-seven sermons that has a special application to the circum- 
stances of the community to which they were addressed, and of the 
city in which they were preached. The preacher delivers his testi- 
mony with the greatest vigour and clearness against the luxury and 
profligacy of his times, against the grossly materialistic literature 
which is one of its worst symptoms, and against the unbelief which 
is advancing pari passu with the moral corruption. Nor does he fail 
to give an emphatic warning of the dangers which threaten society 
and the State. But it would not be difficult to extend this applica- 
tion to ourselves. If some of the evils which M. Bersier denounces 
are less glaringly manifest among us than they are in France, there 
is yet small reason to congratulate ourselves on any intrinsic 
superiority. And then there is much ia these discourses that has a 
general reference to the Christian life. Whatever the tone in which 
the preacher speaks, we find it always admirably full both of wisdom 
and of vigour, and of a high Christian charity. Heuses sarcasm with 
effect, and has the language of a powerful denunciation at his com- 
mand; but he does not allow himself to be carried away by the 
feeling of indignation. When he is most fervent, he is still dominated 
by sobriety and moderation, and a profound conviction that love 
must be the moving force of all Gospel appeals. ‘If fear alone,” he 
says, at the end of a most powerful discourse on “ Lazarus at the 
Rich Man’s Door,” “ must urge you on to good, I would rather descend 
from this pulpit where the Gospel has sought to make us hear another 
language, more elevated, more worthy of God and of ourselves.” This 
translation, notwithstanding a few awkwardnesses due to the reten- 
tion of French idiom, represents, on the whole, with great success the 
oratorical character of M. Bersier’s style. Here is a specimen :— 


‘‘ And what I say to each one of you individually, I would also say 
to the Church, to that Church whose children we are, and whose 
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mission appears to us so grand and so beautiful in this hour of our 
moral history when so many minds are wandering they know not 
whither, seeking a refuge, a light, an assurance, an eternal hope. 
Yes, remember, O weakened and divided Church, remember what 
gave thee thy heroic youth, what brought forth so many generations 
of brave confessors and holy martyrs. Remember that, so long as 
thou wert obedient to the Divine word and united to Christ, 
thy Head and thy King, by a living faith, thou didst remain 
invincible and glorious; glorious in the prisons, glorious on 
the scaff.ld, with the plebeians who knew the secret of a 
noble death, with the great Huguenot lords, in felon’s attire, 
pulling at the cars of the convict-ships, their skin blackened 
by the scorching sun, their body lacerated by the scourge of the 
keepers, and their limbs riveted to the bench of infamy by a chain 
less strong and tenacious than the bond which united their conscience 
to their God; glorious in the mountain-caves and upon the rack 
where oft thy ministers were tortured. Learn by this where thou 
must henceforth seek thy salvation and thy strength, so that, in the 
coming explosion which is being prepared by the irreligious hatred 
which all around the horizon is visibly advancing, like clouds charged 
with tempest and thunder, thy sons may not leave to others the 
honour and courage of confessing their God.” 

That is a fine expression,—‘ The plebeians who knew the secret of a 
noble death.” Christ and th? Aye. By Llewelyn D. Bovan. (W. 
Isbister.)—These twenty sermons are marked by great ability, as 
well as by that rare quality, so difficult to define and yet so manifest 
when it exists,—the power of living still when they pass from the 
pulpit to the printing-press. No one who reads Dr. Bevan’s sermons 
can fail to have some sense of listening to a powerful speaker. The 
first sermon gives the note of the volume. It deals with the question, 
—How can the Gospel of Christ, remainiog fundamentally the same, 
be presented so as to suit the needs of the present age? We cannot 
say that the preacher mects the difficulties which he deals with, 
“ Man’s Gain through Loss,’’ treating of the Fall, will not be satis- 
factory except to a reader already convinced. Still, on this subject 
Dr. Bevan has something to say that is worth listening to. The next 
discourse, “Sin and Civilisation,’ is able but paradoxical. ‘ The 
Closed Eden, the Opened Heaven,” is an excellent specimen of the 
preacher’s rhetorical power :— 

“Tf man had not wanted to remain in Eden, he would not have 
been driven ont at all. If he had not wanted to return, it would not 
have been kept by the cherubim. Man always seeks again his past. 
We always are returning to it. How we dwell in the reminiscences 
of life! How we look back upon childhood’s days with a certain 
longing! Who has not, again and again, called up in memory’s 
affection those who were with us in the years that have departed ? Who 
is there that would not recall the past? ‘If I could only begin life 
again! If I could only have back those hours I wasted—those 
childhood’s impressions I allowed to vanish! WhenI wasa child, how 
tender the heart--how quick the conscience—how pure the life! Oh! 
give it back to me. Let me inherit the Eden from which I have been 
driven!’ My friends, it is vain. Eden is closed. The cherubim are 
at the gate; there is always the flaming sword to keep the way of 
the tree of life. Old friendships! Who would not return to these ? 
Friends we have lost, whose hearts we have broken—whom we 
neglected—whom we injuriously treated—who would not give his 
right hand to get them back again, that we might undo the wrong 
we did, that we might increase the little service we had rendered ? 
It is impossible! The cherubim are keeping the gate: you cannot 
go back.” 

Doctrine and Doubt; or, Christ the Centre of Christianity. By 
the Rev. Samuel Macnanghton, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —Mr. 
Macnanghton is another preacher who, taking the orthodox stand- 
point, grapples with the difficulties suggested by the development of 
modern thought. And he meets, we should be inclined to say, with 
considerable success. His sermon on the “ Resurrection Body,” for 
instance, while it courageously disregards some popular materialistic 
conceptions, gives a satisfactory exposition of the subject. On the 
other hand, we should say that the discourse on “‘ The Unpardonable 
Sin” is not a valuable contribution to the discussion of that difficult 
subject. This sin can hardly be an obstinate rejection of trath, 
grievous as is that offence. Is there any point where it becomes 
unpardonable, or, as it might be otherwise expressed, hopeless ? 
Surely, to turn to another subject, it is somewhat rash to say, in 
reference to Christ’s visit to the Garden of Olives :—“ By his example 
he would seem to teach how impossible it is to be morally strong 
amid the din and crowding and filth of low city life.’’ That is a poor 
Gospel for bundreds of thousands of English men and women. 
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Be wary of highly-coloured and drugged preparations offered as pure Cocoa. Anything of a medicated character 
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